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ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  HEALTH  INSPECTION  SERVICE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


REPORTED  ARTHROPOD-BORNE  ENCEPHALITIDES  IN  HORSES 

AND  OTHER  EQUIDAE 


Calendar  Year  1973 


SURVEILLANCE 

During  calendar  year  1973,  investigations  totalling  810  were  made  of  suspected  equine  encephalitis  cases.  Of 
this  number,  121  were  positive  for  western  equine  encephalitis  (WEE),  and  219  were  positive  for  eastern  equine 
encephalitis  (EEE),  with  no  cases  of  Venezueland  equine  encephalitis  (VEE).  In  other  surveillance  activities, 
almost  1  million  mosquitoes  were  collected,  and  more  than  1,000  mammal  serum  samples  were  collected.  There 
was  no  indication  of  epidemic  VEE  viral  activity  in  the  United  States  from  this  surveillance.  There  were  also  no 
equine  cases  of  VEE  in  Mexicoduring  1973.  Table  1  and  map  1  indicate  the  equine  encephalitis  activities  by  State 
during  1973.  Map  2  reveals  similar  activities  during  1972. 


DURATION  OF  IMMUNITY 

Studies  at  Veterinary  Sciences  Research  (VSR),  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  duration  of  immunity  from  TC-83 
vaccine,  revealed  that  all  horses  challenged  18  months  post-vaccination  resisted  challenge  with  epidemic  strain 
VEE  virus. 


VACCINATION  RECOMMENDATION 

An  immune  equine  population  is  the  best  method  to  prevent  an  epidemic  of  VEE;  therefore,  all  horses  in  the 
entire  United  States  should  be  vaccinated  for  VEE.  The  Department  strongly  recommends  that  all  horses  in  the 
States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  southern  part  of  California  be  vaccinated  for  VEE  annually, 
because  of  the  great  danger  of  VEE  again  entering  this  country. 


DIAGNOSIS 

Since  clinical  symptoms  of  EEE,  WEE,  and  VEE  are  similar,  laboratory  procedures  must  be  used  to  identify 
the  cause.  Laboratory  confirmation  of  suspected  cases  includes  differential  diagnostic  procedures  for  VEE,  EEE. 
and  WEE.  A  case  was  considered  to  be  positive  for  epidemic  VEE  if  a  virus  was  isolated,  confirmed  to  be  VEE 
virus  by  complement-fixation  (CF)  test  and  further  confirmed  to  be  epidemic  VEE  by  causing  death  in 
inoculated  guinea  pigs  or  adult  mice. 

Cases  were  considered  to  be  positive  for  EEE  or  WEE  if  testing  resulted  in  virus  isolation  confirmed  byCF.or 
the  serum  samples  from  the  case  had  either  a  1: 10  or  greater  positive  reaction  to  the  serum  neutralization  (SN) 
test  for  either  EEE  or  WEE,  but  not  both,  plus  a  clinical  history  indicative  of  encephalitis,  and  there  was  no 
vaccination  history  for  EEE  and  WEE  to  explain  the  SN  titer.  Convalescent  serum  samples  were  collected  from 
the  cases  that  did  not  meet  all  of  the  above  criteria,  if  the  convalescent  sample  showed  a  significant  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  neutralization  or  hemagglutination  inhibition  (HI)  antibody  titer,  the  case  was  considered 
positive. 
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Table  1. — Equine  Encephalitis  activities  during  calendar  year  1973 


State 


1971  Reported  Cy  Investi- 
Est.  horse  1973  VEE  vac-  gations 
population      cinations 


Positive  Cases  By 
Virus  Isolation  or  Serologv 
VEE  WEE  EEE 


Alatiama 129,000 

Alaska 3.000 

Arizona 101.000 

Arkansas   131.000 

California 406.000 

Colorado 1 25.000 

Connecticut 30.000 

Delaware 8.000 

Florida 145.000 

Georgia 107.000 

Hawaii  10.000 

Idaho  125.000 

Illinois 300.000 

Indiana 75.000 

Iowa 120.000 

Kansas 150.000 

Kentuckv 170.000 

Louisiana 1 50.000 

Maine 25.000 

Maryland 48.000 

Massachusetts 2 1 .000 

Michigan 169.000 

Minnesota 1 57.000 

Mississippi 149.000 

Missouri 188.000 

Montana 250.000 

Nebraska 78.000 

Nevada 50.000 

New  Hampshire 20.000 

New  Jersey 31.000 

New  Mexico  90.000 

New  York 250.000 

North  Carolina 1 29.000 

North  Dakota 35.000 

Ohio 205.000 

Oklahoma 230.000 

Oregon 1 25.000 

Pennsvlvania 98.000 

Rhode  Island 9.000 

South  Carolina 70.000 

South  Dakota 85.000 

Tennessee 1 80.000 

Texas   625.000 

Utah 95.000 

Vermont 1 2.000 

Virginia 118.000 

Washington 1 25.000 

West  Virginia 40.000 

Wisconsin 1 10.000 

Wyoming 48.000 

Puerto  Rico 25.000 

Virgin  islands 2.000 

Dist.  Col.  110 

Total 6.177.110 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EQUINE 
ENCEPHALITIS  DURING  1973 

In  New  England  during  the  first  part  of  August,  EEE  was  diagnosed  in  the  State  Game  Farm  raising  pheasants 
at  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  declared  an  emergency  and  destroyed  the  entire 
flock  of  12,000  birds.  Wild  pheasants  in  the  area  and  other  areas  as  much  as  50  miles  distant,  were  later  found  to 
be  infected  with  EEE. 

The  Massachusetts  Health  Department  reports  that  an  abnormally  high  count  of  mosquitoes  was  made  early 
in  the  summer  of  1 973.  Aerial  spraying  to  decrease  the  mosquito  population  was  conducted  in  Massachusetts  a  nd 
New  Hampshire  after  EEE  was  found  in  New  Hampshire.  No  human  cases  of  EEE  were  confirmed.  There  were 
38  confirmed  equine  cases  in  New  Hampshire  and  47  in  Massachusetts.  Epidemics  of  EEE  have  not  been 
reported  in  previous  years  in  New  Hampshire. 

EEE  in  Michigan  resulted  in  36  confirmed  cases,  all  of  which  occurred  near  swampy  areas.  Larger  mosquito 
populations  have  been  reported  throughout  the  State  this  year  than  in  previous  years. 

Dr.*  A.  A.  Erdmann,  Administrator  of  the  Animal  Health  Division,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reports  the  "Eastern  equine  encephalomyelitis  has  been  confirmed  in  a  northern  Wisconsin  privately-owned 
wildlife  game  preserve.  The  outbreak  involved  a  group  of  approximately  two  hundred  fifty  (250)  spent  breeder 
pheasants  initially  and  then  spread  into  this  year's  progeny  pheasants.  We  had  no  equine  encephalomyelitis  in 
Wisconsin  horses  during  1973." 

Collections  of  mosquitoes  along  the  Mexican  border  revealed  the  presence  of  WEE  virus  in  the  mosquito 
population  in  Imperial  and  RiversideCountiesof  California,  and  in  Yuma,  Cochise,and  Santa  Cruz  of  Arizona. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  there  were  more  isolates  of  WEE  virus  than  EEE  virus  from  mosquitoes  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1973.  (Source:  D.  B.  Francy,  et  al.,  Arthropod-Borne  Virus  Information 
Exchange,  March  1974) 


1973  VEE  SURVEILLANCE  IN  MEXICO 

There  were  no  equine  cases  of  VEE  in  Mexico  during  1973.  Epidemic  VEE  virus  was  isolated  from  a  pool  of 
Culiseta  inornata  collected  near  Xochimilco,  Mexico,  D.  F.  on  January  10,  1973,  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Sudia. 
Mosquitoes  of  this  species  have  a  long  life  span,  and  these  could  have  been  exposed  during  the  period  of  equine 
cases  in  the  fall  of  1972.  The  Mexican  veterinary  officials  conducted  a  government-sponsored  VEE  vaccination 
campaign  in  the  spring  of  1973  and  plan  a  similar  campaign  in  1974. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 

Arbovirus  surveillance  for  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis  virus  (VEE)  was  continued  in  1973.  VEE 
surveillance  has  been  incorporated  with  the  existing  South  Dakota  Arbovirus  Monitoring  Program  and  includes 
monitoring  western  equine  encephalitis  (WEE),  St.  Louis  encephalitis  (SLE),  eastern  equine  encephalitis  (EEE) 
and  other  arbovirus  that  might  possibly  be  encountered. 

During  the  summer  of  1 973,  approximately  82,000  mosquitoes  were  trapped  at  1 8  trap  sites  at  4  locations.  The 
mosquitoes  trapped  are  now  being  processed  for  virus  isolation.  There  are  35  tentatively  positive  virus  isolations 
thus  far.  Tentatively,  isolations  will  be  further  tested  to  determine  confirmed  identifications. 

Culex  tarsalis  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  tentatively  positive  mosquito  pools  with  25  pools.  Other 
species  of  mosquitoes  accounting  for  the  remaining  10  tentatively  positive  pools  are  as  follows:  Cu/f.vspecies-5. 


Aedes  species-  2,  Mansonia  perturbans  -  2,  and  Aedes  trivittatus  -  1 .  The  number  of  tentative  positive  mosquito 
pools  from  C.  tarsalis  indicates  that  the  1973  virus  isolation  data  will  be  consistent  with  virus  isolations  of 
previous  years. 

Wildlife  serum  samples  numbering  647  were  collected  (see  table  2).  In  addition,  622  serum  samples  were 
collected  from  horses. 

A  special  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a  4-mile  grid  system  for  the  takingof  equine  blood  samples.  This  grid 
and  other  grid  systems  yet  to  be  developed  will  be  incorporated  into  a  system  that  will  enable  the  prediction  of 
encephalitis  outbreaks. 

Sentinel  flocks  of  pheasants  and  chickens  were  used  for  monitoring  purposes.  Blood  samples  were  collected 
from  each  sentinel  flock  throughout  the  summer,  with  one  sampling  taking  place  each  month  for  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August.  Chicken  sentinel  flocks  included  25  birds  per  flock  and  20  pheasants  were  used  for  each 
pheasant  sentinel  flock.  A  total  of  six  sentinels  were  used  (two  chicken  and  foiir  pheasant  sentinels)  at  five 
locations  in  Brookings  and  one  location  at  Redfield.  All  sentinel  samples  are  now  being  processed  for  detection 
of  antibody. 

Table  2.— Species  and  numbers  of  wild  animals  trapped  in  South  Dakota  for  arbovirus 
surveillance  purposes  in  the  summer  of  1973 

Species  Number  trapped 

1.  Rodents  and  small  mammals   83 

2.  Waterfowl ' 

a.  Giant  Canada  geese 30 

b.  Cormorants  63 

c.  Other  waterfowl 3 

3.  Sparrows 

a.  Mature 243 

b.  Nestling 94 

4.  Pheasants 1 02 

5.  Barn  swallows-Nestlings 2 1 

6.  Other  birds 6 

7.  Snake  and  toad 2 

Total 647 


One  of  the  long-range  goals  of  the  current  study  is  to  develop  and  test  a  computerized  equine  encephalitis 
prediction  model  that  can  be  adapted  to  any  location  in  the  United  States  and  any  arbovirus. 


TEXAS  A  &  M  UNIVERSITY-NO.  12-16-100-117-VECTOR  SURVEY 

The  object  of  this  cooperative  agreement  was  for  the  Cooperator  to  monitor  the  population  size  and 
distribution  of  known  and  potential  arthropod  vectors  of  VEE  in  the  Texas  Coastal  Zone  and  the  Rio  Grande 
River  Valley  and  other  areas  in  Texas  as  agreed. 

Arbovirus  screening  of  mosquito  samples  collected  by  Texas  A  &  M  personnel  in  Cameron,  Hidalgo,  and 
Webb  Counties  during  1973  revealed  no  virus  isolations.  Table  3  lists  the  1973  mosquito  collections  by  species  to 
include  the  number  of  pools  and  number  of  specimens  tested  for  virus  isolation.  Representative  samples  of  all 
mosquitoes  collected  were  pooled. 


Table  3. — Collections  of  mosquitoes  by  Texas  A  &  M  personnel  during  1973  tested  for  virus 

in  newborn  mice 


Species 


No.  pools 

No.  mosquitoes 

36 

566 

54 

780 

190 

4,540 

70 

1,634 

67 

1 

641 

1 

1 

2 

7 

59 

3 

29 

45 

235 

84 

2,067 

1 

4 

2 

2 

73 

3,224 

15 

64 

199 

5,868 

40 

424 

23 

416 

Aedes  taeniorhynchus   . .  .  . 

Aedes  thelcter 

Aedes  sollicitans 

Anopheles  crucians 

Anopheles  p.  punctipennis 

Anopheles  walkeri    

Anopheles  spp 

Culex  quinquefasciatus  . .  . 

Culex  salinarius 

Culex  tarsalis 

Culex  (Melanoconion)  spp. 

Culex  spp 

Dienocerites  mathesoni  . . . 

Deinocerites  pseudes  

Psorophora  ciliata   

Psorophora  confinnis 

Psorophora  cyanescens  .  . . 
Psorophora  discolor 

Totals  — 18  species 


911 


20,556 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI— NO.  12-16-100-155— FLORIDA  STRAIN  OF  VEE 

The  object  of  this  cooperative  agreement  was  to  survey  domestic  animals  for  the  presence  of  the  Florida  strain, 
or  any  other  strain  of  VEE  in  Dade,  Collier,  and  Monroe  Counties  of  Florida. 

In  this  study,  178  serum  samples  were  collected  from  22  dogs,  21  cats,  25  horses,  17  goats,  2  pigs,  and  91 
rabbits.  The  Florida  strain  of  VEE  virus  was  isolated  from  five  sentinel  hamsters  in  the  endemic  area. 

There  were  positive  reactions  for  VEE  to  the  hemagglutination  inhibition  (HI)  test  in  the  following  species:  4 
dogs,  1  cat,  14  horses,  and  2  rabbits.  The  HI  test  results  indicate  exposure  to  VEE  virus  but  do  not  differentiate 
among  edpidemic,  endemic  (Florida),  or  vaccine  strains  of  the  virus. 


SURVEILLANCE  PLANS  FOR  1974 

During  1974,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  cooperate  closely  with  Mexico  in 
surveillance  of  the  disease  in  equidae,  mosquitoes,  and  small  mammals.  In  the  United  States,  the  most  important 
part  of  VEE  surveillance  continues  to  be  the  prompt  investigation  of  all  suspicious  cases  of  equine  encephalitis. 
Laboratory  tests  will  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  virus  was  eastern,  western  or  Venezuelan  equine 
encephalitis.  In  addition,  mosquito  collections  would  be  made  routinely  along  the  entire  Mexican  border  from 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  San  Diego,  Calif,  (map  3).  Cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  Stateand 
local  agencies  would  continue  as  in  prior  years. 


SURVEILLANCE  FOR  MOSQUITO-BORNE  ENCEPHALITIS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Surveillance  for  mosquito-borne  encephalitis  during  the  1973  season  has  again  confirmed  the  persistence  of 
western  encephalitis  (WEE)  and  St.  Louis  encephalitis  (SLE)  viruses  in  their  natural  vectors  and  hosts  in  many 
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areas  of  California.  However,  vector  control  and  equine  immunization  programs  kept  human  and  equine  cases 
of  disease  at  the  low  levels  characteristic  of  the  past  two  decades. 

Fifty-six  clinically  suspect  equine  cases  were  reported  to  the  Department,  but  only  two  cases  of  WEE  were 
actually  documented  by  serologic  tests:  a  1 -year-old  unvaccinated  horse  from  Yolo  County,  onset  August !  2;and 
a  4-month  old  colt  from  Shasta  County,  onset  September  4. 

No  human  cases  of  WEE  were  detected  during  the  year;  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  Venezuelan  equine 
encephalitis  (VEE)  in  California,  nor  any  resurgence  of  this  disease  in  the  Central  and  Northern  areas  of  Mexico 
which  were  affected  in  previous  years.  However,  five  human  cases  of  SLE  were  confirmed.  In  SLE  particularly, 
the  CF  antibody  may  be  slow  to  develop,  and  neutralization,  hemagglutination-inhibition,  and  direct  fluorescent 
antibody  titers  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  No  fatality  from  WEE  or  SLE  has  been  recorded  in 
the  State  since  1962. 

The  mosquito  testing  program  is  carried  on  by  the  State  Vector  Control  Section,  Local  Mosquito  Abatement 
Districts,  and  the  State  Virus  Laboratory.  Of  4,842  samples  collected  in  1 973  by  this  program,  the  yield  was  275 
virus  isolates,  the  highest  recovery  rate  in  recent  years.  There  were  103  isolates  of  WEE  virus,  and  69  of  SLE 
virus,  mostly  from  Imperial  County  where  specimen  collection  was  concentrated  because  of  concern  that  VEE 
mighfrecrudesceand  move  northward  from  Mexico.  In  addition,  73  strains  of  Tur  lock  virus,  27  of  a  "new"  virus 
which  may  be  closely  related  or  identical  with  Hart  Park  virus,  and  3  strains  as  yet  unidentified,  were  isolated. 
Although  the  latter  viruses  are  not  known  to  cause  disease,  more  research  is  indicated,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
febrile  or  central  nervous  system  disease  cases,  the  specific  etiology  continues  to  elude  clinical  and  laboratory 
diagnosticians,  and  such  "new"  vector-borne  viruses  may  be  found  to  be  in  part  responsible.  (California 
Morbidity  Weekly  Report  from  the  Infectious  Dieseases  Section,  State  Department  of  Health,  December  14. 
1973) 


ENCEPHALITIS  SURVEILLANCE  FOR  THE  AMERICAS 


September  1973 


Risk  of  Laboratory  Infections  with  VEE 

The  increasing  epidemiological  importance  of  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis  (VEE)  has  promoted  great 
interest  in  working  with  the  virus  in  various  laboratories. 

It  is  timely  to  remember  that  this  agent  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  work  with  and  that  laboratory  acquired 
infections,  usually  related  to  inhalation  of  contaminated  materials,  are  quite  common.  Propagation  of  the  virus 
among  caged  experimental  animals  is  also  frequent. 

Besides  the  intrinsic  danger  of  infections  of  laboratory  personnel,  it  will  be  possible  that  they  may  originate 
epidemics  of  direct  transmission  or  to  establish  man-mosquito-man  cycles,  considering  the  fact  that  in  acute 
human  cases  the  virus  is  easily  isolated  from  the  pharyngeal  exudate  and  that  viremia  may  be  of  high  level.  This 
last  risk  should  be  of  prime  concern  in  urban  areas  with  permanent  or  seasonal  high  mosquito  populations. 
Infected  laboratory  animals,  maintained  in  adequate  installations,  could  also  serve  as  source  of  infection  for 
local  vectors,  where  pets  and  other  domestic  animals  could  become  involved. 

It  is  important  that  healthauthorities,  especially  in  those  countries  presently  freeof  VEE, beawareofandalert 
to  the  possible  danger  inherent  in  laboratory  handling  of  this  agent.  Official  and  private  laboratories  that  might 
work  with  VEE  must  berequired  to  observe  the  necessary  precaustions  to  prevent  its  inadvertent  escape  from  the 
laboratory  environment.  Preventive  vaccination  for  laboratory  personnel  working  with  VEE  is  mandatory. 


VEE  Vaccine 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  on  the  part  of  inadequately  informed 
persons  concerning  the  possible  danger  of  using  the  TC-83  attenuated  virus  vaccine  for  combating  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalitis  (VEE).  Such  speculation  unfortunately  led  to  reticence  on  the  part  of  some  responsible  public 
officials  to  apply  the  vaccine  when  a  clear  threat  of  an  epizootic  occurred.  Such  was  the  case  in  1971  w hen  the 
establishment  of  a  protective  barrier  of  vaccinated  horses  was  proposed  for  the  Texas  border  with  Mexico  (/).' 
Responsible  officials  resisted  the  idea  on  the  basis  that  the  vaccine  was  then  considered  experimental,  even 
though  the  most  knowledgeable  experts  intimately  involved  with  all  aspects  of  the  studyof  VEE  concurred  on  the 
urgent  advisability  of  using  the  vaccine.  Only  when  it  was  too  late  to  establish  a  barrier  of  vaccinated  animals, 
after  the  first  cases  began  to  appear  in  Texas,  did  the  officials  decide  to  vaccinate  horses  with  the  TC-83  vaccine  in 
the  United  States  (i). 

There  are  studies  which  have  shown  that  the  vaccine  virus  does  not  revert  to  virulent  form  even  after  serial 
passage  through  mice  or  horses  (4,  6).  Studies  which  were  designed  to  determine  whether  enough  TC-83  vaccine 
virus  circulated  in  the  blood  of  horses  to  be  picked  up  by  mosquitoes  (5,  7),  found  very  low  titers  of  viremia; 
nevertheless,  the  vaccine  strain  was  isolated  from  a  pool  of  mosquitoes  12  days  following  an  immunization 
program  in  Louisiana  (2).  However,  the  isolation  of  the  unaltered  vaccine  virus  strain  from  only  one  of  1 .164 
pools  of  mosquitoes  tested,  indicates  the  very  low  probability  of  cycling  of  TC-83  strain  virus  in  nature. 

Thus  officials  in  charge  of  programs  should  consider  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  beingable  to  back  up  their 
decision  for  using  the  vaccine,  with  sound  information  not  always  available  for  other  vaccines.  The  TC-83 
vaccine  is  to  date,  probably  the  best  vaccine  available  for  VEE.  Nevertheless,  there  are  specialists  working  to 
develop  an  even  better  product. 
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TRANSOVARIAL     TRANSMISSION     OF     LaCROSSE     VIRUS     (CALIFORNIA 

ENCEPHALITIS  GROUP) 
IN  THE  MOSQUITO,  AEDES  TRISERIATUS 

Source:  Science,  Vol.  182,  December  14,  1973 

"Abstract.  LaCrosse  virus  (California  encephalitis  group)  was  recovered  from  FI  eggs,  larvae,  and  adults 
produced  by  experimentally  infected  Aedes  iriseriatus.  The  Fl  females  transmitted  the  virus  by  bite  to  suckling 
mice  and  chipmunks.  This,  plus  isolations  of  LaCrosse  virus  from  larvae  collected  from  their  natural  habitats  in 
enzootic  areas  and  from  males  and  females  reared  from  them,  suggests  that  transovarial  transmission  is  the 
overwintering  mechanism  for  this  arbovirus  in  northern  United  States."^ 


VEE  IN  PERU 

Peru  reported  during  the  first  3-month  period  of  1973  that  the  area  covered  by  the  epizootic  of  VEE  is  made  up 
of  the  provinces  of  Trujillo,  Pacasmayo,  Contumaza,  San  Miguel,  Chiclayo,  Lambayeque,  Piura,  Suilana.and 
Morropon.  A  total  of  3,693  human  cases  were  reported  with  clinical  diagnosis  of  VEE.  Two  human  cases  were 
laboratory  confirmed.  Seven  deaths  were  reported.  A  total  of  3,200  cases  of  VEE  inequines  were  reported.  Ten 
thousand  equines  were  vaccinated  suing  VEE  inactivated  vaccine.  (Partial  data  adapted  from  Vigilancia 
Epidemiologica,  English  Edition,  Volume  II,  No.  4,  June  8.  1973,  published  by  Centra  Panamericano  cle 
Zoonosis). 

EQUINE  ENCEPHALOSIS  VIRUS 

A  viral  disease  of  horses,  mainly  subclinical  in  nature,  but  characterized  by  a  few  peracute  cases  showing 
marked  signs  of  nervous  disorder,  was  reported  from  South  Africa  in  1967. 

The  disease  picture  showed  very  little  similarity  to  other  previously  described  conditions.  Furthermore,  the 
virus  isolated  from  the  blood,  spleen  and  other  organs  of  infected  horses  seemed  tobedifferent  from  other  known 
encephalitogenic  viruses  of  horses.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  a  trueencephalitis,  the  disease  was  called  equine 
encephalosis,  and  the  isolated  virus  was  designated  equine  encephalosis  virus  (EEV). 

EEV  differs  from  the  eastern,  western  and  Venezuelan  encephalomyelitis  viruses  by  its  resistance  to  theaction 
of  lipid  solvents  such  as  chloroform.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others  such  as  morphology  and 
cytopathology,  it  markedly  resembles  the  virus  of  African  horsesickness,  a  member  of  the  group  of 
doublestranded  RNA  viruses.  Equine  encephalosis  virus  is  therefore  also  provisionally  classified  as  a  member  of 
the  dip.orna-virus  group. 

There  are  apparent  similarities  between  equine  encephalosis  and  Nigerian  "staggers",  but  unfortunately  the 
latter  virus  had  not  been  characterized  sufficiently  and  was  not  available  for  comparative  studies.  However,  mice 
infected  with  EEV  reacted  negatively  to  the  "dropping  test"  described  by  Porterfield  etaP  for  the  Nigerian  virus. 

The  results  of  serological  investigations  indicated  a  widespread  incidence  of  the  disease  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1967.  Relatively  few  clinical  cases  were  observed,  however,  suggesting  that  the  great  majority  of 
infections  were  subclinical  in  nature.  Age  seemed  to  play  a  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  thedisease  sinceall  the  fatal 
cases  occurred  in  horses  older  than  7  years. 


^Watts,  D.  M.,  Pantowatana  S.  DePoliart,  G.  R.,  Yuill,  T.  M.  and  Thompson,  W.  H.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

^Porterfield  (J.  A.p,  Hill  (D.  M.),  and  Morris  (A.  D.).  Isolation  of  a  virus  from  the  brain  of  a  hor.se  with 
"staggers"  in  Nigeria.  Brit.  Vet.  J..  1956,  114,  425-433.  (Adapted  from  Communication  No.  304,  international 
Office  of  Epizootics,  Paris,  France). 
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The  fact  that  horses  which  were  stabled  at  night  did  not  contract  the  infection  indicated  that  nocturnal  biting 
insects  were  possibly  involved  in  the  transmission  of  the  virus,  it  could  also  be  concluded  that  equine 
encephalosis  had  not  occurred  in  South  Africa  during  the  preceding  1 0  years.  Its  sudden  appearance  probablv 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  ecological  conditions  for  insects  and  insect-borne  diseases  were  extremely  favorable 
during  the  early  months  of  1967.  This  belief  was  confirrhed  by  the  isolation  of  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown 
viruses  during  this  period. 


INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN 

The  information  program  encouraging  VEE  vaccination  of  horses  and  disease  reporting  of  suspected 
encephalitis  cases  in  horses  has  made  considerable  progress  this  calendar  year.  More  than  17,000  columnar 
inches  of  press  copy  have  been  collected  and  sent  to  the  Hyattsville  office  (table  4).  The  Mexican  VEE  film 
produced  by  Sanidad  Animal  y  Ganaderia  has  been  shown  on  prime  time  table  cable  TV  in  Laredo.  Texas,  and 
other  cities  along  the  Mexican  border. 


Table  4. — Columnar  inches  of  newspaper  articles  on  Equine  Encephalitis  sent  to 

Hyattsville  staff  during  1973 


Alabama 1 43 

Alaska 8 

Arizona 148 

California 1,429 

Colorado 17 

Connecticut 729 

Delaware 113 

Florida 55 

Georgia 204 

Idaho  20 

Illinois 26 

Indiana 47 

Iowa 24 

Kansas  7 

Kentucky 87 

Louisiana 7 

Maine 1,139 

Maryland 147 

Massachusetts 6,304 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota 26 

Mississippi 21 

Grand  total  - 1 7.304 


Missouri 20 

Nebraska 28 

New  Hampshire 2.434 

New  Jersey 284 

New  Mexico   4 

New  York 952 

North  Carolina 53 

Ohio 79 

Oregon 81 

Pennsylvania 197 

Rhode  Island 1.258 

South  Carolina 32 

South  Dakota 14 

Tennessee 24 

Texas  94 

Utah 9 

Vermont 738 

Virginia 61 

Washington 51 

West  Virginia 44 

Wisconsin 20 
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